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UNCLE SAM’S FAMILY QUARREL. 
HO is Uncle Sam? There is much 
talk about an individual bearing this 

cognomen, and has been for the last three- 
fourths of a century; and we think it is about 
time for him to be definitely described and his 
local habitation known, so that there may be 
no mistake as to his character and whereabouts. 
We take it that there has been considerable 
indefiniténess lingering about him hitherto, that 
has caused him to be misrepresented. The 
comprekensive American nation called the 
United States, has been generally known as 
Uncle Sam. But we don’t think that this has 
been the correct view of him. This nation, like 
all other things in nature, has, from the first, 
been a duality—man and wife, Uncle Sam and 
Aunt Sam. The man, or Uncle Sam of this 
family duality, is the North, and always has 
been; while the woman, or Aunt-Sam part of 
the concern, has from the beginning been the 
South. 

This dual character of the national family 
has always existed. The nation was never a 
unit. There has always been a North and a 
South, each with a distinct and essentially dif- 
ferent character from the other. The South 
has always been the conspicuous or woman 
part of the nation. The North, on the other 
hand, has represented the male element. It 
has furnished the power, and done the hard 
work of the nation. The whole history of the 
nation has been an illustration of the working 
of this principle. The very beginning of the 
nation, in the Revolution, was a type of its his- 
tory ever since. ‘The South in that struggle 
was the conspicuous member. It did the most 
of the talking. Virginia was the flower and 
glory of the colonies in those days. The elo- 
quence of her Patrick Henry roused the whole 
land. Her Jefferson wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. Her Washington led the ar- 
mies of the young Republic. The Northern 
colonies on the other hand did most of the fight- 
ing, furnished the men and the means for the 
war. This masculine and feminine division 
and character of the nation is curiously indi- 
cated in the names of the States of the two 
sections, especially the “‘ old thirteen.” The 


Delaware, feminine names, as Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia. The names of the old Northern 
States do not have this feminine form or sound. 

As is quite common in such family relations, 
there has been a struggle to see who should be 
head of the family. Uncle Sam, a good, easy 
sort of fellow, averse to quarrelling, and 
disposed to attend to his farm and productive 
industry, for many years endured the scold- 
ing and assumptions of Aunt Sam, and let 
her have her own way ; and on one occasion, 
at least, though with considerable protest and 
misgiving, helped her in a war with one of 
their neighbors, the main object of which war on 
her part was to steal some of said neighbor’s 
territory. 

Uncle Sam and Aunt Sam, before this war, 
had got along tolerably peaceably together, 
Uncle Sam suffering himself to be overruled in 
the family affairs by Aunt Sam, though with 
an inward grumble which sometimes found ut- 
terance in words. For, notwithstanding his 
dislike of her arrogant assumption of superiority 
and her ill troatment of the kitchen help and 
some of the field hands of the family, he loved 
the old woman, and let her go on raising cot- 
ton and sugar for family consumption and for 
sale to the neighbors, to her heart’s content. 
Nevertheless he used to tell her occasionally 
that her practice of thrashing the servants was 
a bad practice, of which she would some time 
have to repent. But she wasso bent on having 
her own way, getting all the money she could, 
and gadding about, running to Saratoga and 
Niagara every year to show off, making the 
grand tour of Europe, &c., that she did not 
heed the timely warning. She even went so 
far as to flare up and accuse him of meddling 
with her affairs. 

After this war with their neighbor, Aunt 
Sam’s temper instead of being improved, was 
much worse. She determined to get the whole 
management of family affairs into her own 
hands, and make Uncle Sam stand round just 
as she chose to have him. She had from the 
first insisted on having a set of servants of her 
own. ‘These she would not hire and pay them 
fair wages, as Uncle Sam did; she made chat- 
tels of them, insisted that they were as much 
her property as the horses and cattle of the 
farm. She would take any way she could to 
increase the number of these “‘ articles of mer- 
chandise,’’ as she called them. In doing this 
she did not scruple at any means. She stole 
all she could from their native country by pi- 
ratical expeditions. ‘This however was in early 
times and before she had become so proud and 





old Southern States have all of them, except 


\ 


independent as was afterward the case, and 


Uncle Sam at length prevailed on her to dis- 
continue this scandalous practice. Afterward 
she turned her attention to breeding these ser- 
vents for the purpose of fully stocking part of 
the common farm. In respect to this branch 
of business, it is authentically reported that 
Aunt Sam was not careful of her own chastity, 
but went so far as to behave worse than a 
common prostitute, making chattels of her own 
offspring. This chattel business had always 
stuck in Uncle Sam’s stomach. He never 
liked it, and never liked Aunt Sam’s high-hand- 
ed ways about it, nor her scandalous personal 
proceedings. In one of their quarrels over it 
they finally settled matters somewhat amicably 
by agreeing that these servants should be lim- 
ited to a certain part of the farm—and that 
Aunt Sam should not take them on to any of 
the uncleared portions of the farm north ofa 
certain line. Still he agreed, much against his 


feelings, that if any of Aunt Sam’s servants 


should escape from her sugar lots or cotton plan- 
tations, and be found hiding in his cornfields, 
he would help her catch them and carry them 
back to a good flogging, and to their hog and 
hominy and hard labor. 

But after that war, as we have said before, 
Aunt Sam’s temper had become a great deal 
worse. She went to raising servants with in- 
creased vigor, she agitated the question of 
stealing more of them,she walloped those she 
already had, with extra pertinacity, in her de- 
termination to raise all the cotton her neigh- 
bors could buy. More than this, she deter - 
mined that Uncle Sam should become eon- 
tirely subordinate to her will. She broke up 
the agreement about the unsettled lands. She 
resolved she would take her chattels every 
where, that she would have all she wanted of 
them, and that Uncle Sam should be taught 
to shut his mouth about her ways, or there 
should be no peace in the family. In short, 
she resolved to ‘‘ wear the breeches” exclu- 
sively and entirely. 

These proceedings stirred up Uncle Sam’s 
grit, and brought on a regular Northeast storm 
in the family. The hitherto placid temper of 
the old man ‘was disturbed clear to the bottom, 
and he determined that if Aunt Sam would 
not take his advice and respect his rights she 
should at least stay her own side of the house. 
This she profanely swore (her long course of 
bad habits had led her into evil communica- 
tions, the results of which were apparent in her 
speech) that she would not do, she would 
smash the whole concern first. Words became 
higher and higher until Aunt Sam struck Un- 
cle Sam an insulting blow in the face. 





This brought on the final crisis in their 
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affairs and Uncle Sam resolved that he would 
be master of his own family, and that Aunt 
Sam should be thrashed and made a decent 
woman. So he returned blow for blow and 
after a hard struggle has probably. got her cor- 
nered where he can break her insubordinate 

| and pring on a thorough repentance of 
her past course. 

Whén this is accomplished (and the pres- 
ent temper of Uncle Sam indicates that he will 
complete the job this time), we may expect a 
return of peace in the family, and that their 
mutual happiness and prosperity will be greater 
than ever before. Uncle Sam will become 
what he should have been from the first—the 
head of the family ; and Aunt Sam, subordi- 
nate, refined and receptive, will be the glory 
of her husband. 

Such is our definition of Uncle Sam, and 
our reading of the war. 


MILTON. A BETTER POET THAN THE- 
' OLOGIAN. 


HE writer of the interesting article on 


look alittle closer you would see in it the very 
head of the old serpent, of whose mischief you 
are about telling us, and that you might just 
as well throw open the doors at once to all the 
rest of his body and tail. In fact, if our first 
parents in their primeval state could indulge in 
the selfish ownership of each other and the 
meannesses that go with it, there was no need 
that Satan should take pains for any further 
temptation and fall. They were already on 
the down-hill road. But the poet mistakes 
both in fact and doctrine. As his history of 
the devil is taken from monkish legends, so 
his eulogium of selfish love is written from the 
stand-point of worldly sentimentality, and nei- 
ther will bear the scrutiny of the times. 

a. W. N. 


DOWN WITH CARE. 


i eo faculty of readily turning our attention 
from one pursuit to another, is worthy of a 
diligent cultivation. We must not suffer our 
work or business to divert our minds from 
often looking above and seeing the beauties of 


“Day and Night,” in Tue Crecuzar of Christ’s kingdom. ‘Those who allow their whole 


April 18th, torrectly describes night as a‘ con- 
ical shadow,” ‘a cone of darkness.” Milton, 
we find used the same descriptive terms : 


“ Now had night measured with her shadowy cone 
Halfway tp hill this vast sublunar vault,” &c. 
—Pur. Lost, Book tv. 776. 


is is an instance of the fine accuracy to na- 
turé which the great poets love to carry into 
their bolder imagery. 

“—By the way, while duly honoring Milton’s 
poetic genius, oné cannot but see that the fu- 


ture has a lusty rod in store for the errors of 


theology , demonology, history and doctrine 
which he’ has embodied in his epic, and which 
through their apparent alliance with the Bible 
have | > given t them a an enormous hold on popular 
religious opinion. * Paradise Lost” is a great 
reservoir of home-made scripture ; and the 
devil being i in a sense its hero, it is to be feared 
" that he “had a good’ deal to do in shaping the 


biography therein given of himself. The com- 


mon idea that he was created a good angel, 


attention to be engrossed by the cares and anxi- 
eties of the world, will fare no better in the 
end than the habitual pleasure-seeker. In- 
deed, in the parable of the sower, Christ puts 
the cares of this life first, as part of the thorns 
that spring up to choke the word of God in 
men’s hearts and make them unfruitful. How- 
ever great then our responsibilities may be, 
or however much we may have to do, let us 
seek to be able at times to throw away all eare, 
and turn our free thoughts heavenward. 








THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

HE Mosaic account of the creation, as ré- 
f igen in the book of Genesis, has given rise 
tothe popular belief that the introduction of man 
upon this planet took place about four thousand 
years before the Christian era. This opinion 
has seemed so well founded, and so amply sup- 
ported by at least negative geological testimo- 
ny—has interwoven itself with our religious sen- 
sibilities to such an extent, that it appears almost 


that he ‘ainned through ambition and was tum- sacrilege to suggest a doubt as to its truthful- 


bled. down “from: heaven to hell, where on its| ness. 





fiery. flood he, ” 
+ ws Extended long and large 
Lay floating many a rood,” 


is purely Miltonian, and those who take it as a 


creed will search in vain for any such narrative 
in the Bible. 
ing away a class called angels, may be true ; 


That he was concerned in draw- 


Yet the latest discoveries in geologi- 
cal science are persistently pointing to the fact 
that man, or a being very closely resembling 
man, and possessed of no small share of his  in- 
telligence, must have inhabited the earth long 
previous to the period commonly believed to 
be that of the creation of man. 


Sir Charles Lyell, in his latest work, “The 


but for himself there was never a possibility of| Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man,” 
any fall, for the only authentic account of him| has carefully collected and presented all the 
states that he was a liar anda murderer “‘ from | available facts which tend to demonstrate the 


the beginning.” 


pre-Adamic existence of man. These, in them- 


Another instance of Miltonian scripture oc-| Selves, though sufficiently meager, are of such 
curs on the same page with the first quotation | nature as fairly to demand of us henceforth 


given above. 
of Adam and Eye .0 the garden, the poet says : 
“ Hail wedded Love} ,.Yterious law, true source 


Of human » Topriety* 
In Paradise ! of things co. ‘amon else.” 


Tut! tut! Master Milton, any v this little reser- 


vation of selfishness on one point, .. while exclud- 


In describing the innocent joys a careful consideration of the subject; and they 


are related by Sir Charles in a cool and careful 
manner which, though devoid of any trace of 
undue partiality or special pleading, begets the 
inevitable conviction that the writer is thorough- 
ly convinced of the high antiquity of the hu- 
man species. We may no longer repose in 


ing i it from every other?) If you yy ould but] dlind faith upon the belief of our fathers that 


* Obsolete for property, 





Adam was the parent of our race. Science 


calls for investigation, and will not be denied. 
Nor do we fear that any light which may be 
thrown upon the matter will, as some predict, 
convict the Bible record of untruthfulness or 
inconsistency. 

The evidence adduced by Lyell seems to 
demonstrate that man coéxisted with many ani- 
mals which became extinct before the com- 
mencement of the historical period. The main 
facts are. as follows: 

1. In the Danish islands are found layers of 
peat from ten to thirty feet in depth. That 
portion nearest the surface is composed _princi- 
pally of the remains of the beech tree, in 
which are found implements of wood and iron. 
Below this is a deposit of oak-wood, with tools 
of bronze. Still lower, are found trunks of the 
Pinus Sylvesiris, or Scotch fir, and among 
these, implements of stone. This indicates 
that the pine was succeeded by the oak, and 
the oak by the beech; and that contempora- 
neously with these changes man existed, and 
progressed, from the use of stone implements 
successively to those of bronze and iron. We 
can form but a slender estimate as to the amount 
of time which such a series of transitions 
would necessitate. The only positive data we 
have, is that in the hight of the Roman Em- 
pire, eighteen hundred years ago, as at the pres- 
ent day, the Danish Isles were covered with 
beech forests; and that the intervening time 
has not materially changed the character of the 
vegetation. On the coast of Denmark are 
found shell-mounds intermixed with flint imple- 
ments. The character of the shells composing 
these mounds shows that they must have been 
made ata time when what is now the Danish 
archipelago was au open sea, with much more 
free communication with the ocean than exists 
at the present time through the Skager Rack 
and the Cattegat. 

2. In some of the lakes in Switzerland are 
found the remains of piles on which were erec- 
ted the dwellings of man. That such was their 
use is evident from the fact that from among 
these piles are dredged up the bones of animals, 
fragments of rude pottery, and stone imple- 
ments such as were found in the lower layer of 
the Danish peat. 

3: In several caverns in France and Belgium, 
are found human bones, and fragments of pot- 
tery, cemented into stone by a species of  sta- 
lagmite, together with the bones of animals, 
some of which belong to extinct species. In 
one instance, portions of six or seven human 
skeletons were found, together with the remains 
of the Hlephas primigenius, or Mammoth, Ursus 
Speleus, or cave bear, and other extinct ani- 
mals. The relative position of these remains, 
was such as to leave no doubt in the minds of 
scientific investigators, as to their coéxistence. 
The human specimens were marked by “small 
cerebral development, and uncommon strength 
of corporeal frames.” 

4, Flint implements—knives, hatchets, &¢.— 
have been found in large numbers, in various 
localities in England and France, in such con- 
junction with the remains of extinct mammalia 
as to leave very little doubt of their contempo- 
raneous existence. ‘So crude are the forms of 
these instruments, that it has been doubted 
whether they are really artificial, and not nat- 
ural formations; but the accumulation of evi- 





dence seems to have rendered it certain, that 
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the{are the product of some kind of manipula- 
tior 

5Ina cave in the south of France were 
foul portions of seventeen human skeletons, 
togther with fragments of the bones of some 
sevaty or eighty animals, comprising nineteen 
diffrent species, many of them now extinct. 
Thicave, according to Lyell, must have been 
an incient burial-place ; and the animal bones 
foul therein, the remains of funeral-feasts in 
hopr of the departed. 


lrom the foregoing, and other evidences of a 
sinilar nature, Lyell draws the conclusion that 
thebirth of man into the world must have been 
at| period much more remote than the letter 
of he Mosaic account would lead us to suppose. 
Infact, we can hardly avoid the conclusion, that 
a leing, in form similar to man, and possessing 
miny of his attributes of ingenuity and con- 
stuctiveness did exist, far back in the pre- 
hstoric period. But is it absolutely necessary 
t assume that this being was that which we 
all man? Is it not possible that in the remote 
past there may have existed a connecting link 

hetween the highest known form of animal life, 
and the human species—a transition from brute 
toman? Among all forms of life below the 
human, the progression from inferor to superior 
is very gradual. We find no where such a hia- 
tus as exists between beast and man. May not 
this gap have been filled by an extinct species, 
whose works are seen in the flint implements of 

e “Age of Stone,” and whose remains are 
found in the caverns of France and Belgium? 
Let us see. 

That singular creature called in Genesis the 
serpent ( Heb. nachash) is, if we may accept. the 
Mosaic record on this point as literal, exactly 
adapted to fill the vacancy between the animal 
and human kingdom. In the third chapter of 
Genesis, we are told that “the serpent was 
more subtle (Heb. arum) than any beast of the 
field which the Lord God had made.” That is, 
more wise, prudent, shrewd, intelligent. That 
certainly is not characteristic of the serpent in 
its present form; and when Christ exhorts his 
disciples to be “ wise as serpents,” we are forced 
to conclude that he had reference to the original 
serpent or nachash, as he was before the curse 
fell upon him. Adam Clarke, the commentator 
und Biblical student, sums up the conclusions 
drawn from the Mosaic account of the serpent 
as follows : 

“1. Whatever this nachash or serpent was, 
he stood at the head of all inferior animals for 
wisdom and understanding. 2. He walked erect ; 
for this is necessarily implied i in his punishment: 
‘on thy belly shalt thou go.” 3. He was endued 
with the gift of speech ; for a conversation is 
here related between him and the woman. 4. 
Ile was also endued with the gift of reason ; 
for we find him reasoning and disputing with 
Eve. 5. These things were common to this crea- 


ture, the woman no doubt having often seen 
him walk erect, talk and reason, and therefore 


existence of man is based, and he will find 
nothing that cannot readily be accounted for, if 
we admit the reality of such a being as this. 
And if we allow that the shape of the serpent 
was somewhat akin to the human form, may 
we not concede the possibility, at least, that 
the ancient skeletons, with small brain and 
enormous strength of osseous structure, belong 
to the serpent or nachash, and not to the human 
species? Lyell admits that the difference in 
craniological development between the skulls 
found in the French caverns, and the brain of 
the highest type of gorilla, is no greater than 
between the former and the human brain. This 
would seem to indicate an intermediate type of 
being. And may we not consistently conclude 
that a creature so shrewd and inventive as the 
serpent must have been, was equal to the con- 
struction not only of the flint knives and hatch- 
ets of the Amiens drift, but even to the lacus- 
trine abodes of Switzerland? Such a con- 
clusion would at once settle this vexed question, 
and that without impeaching even the letter of 
the Bible narrative. 

If we look into the geological record for evi- 
dence, we shall find there strong negative testi- 
mony as to the literal truthfulness of the Mosaic 
account of the serpent. “Because thou hast 
done this thou art cursed above all cattle, and 
above every beast of the field; upon thy belly 
shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life; and I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and 
her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel.” This is the curse pro- 
nounced upon the serpent. Can anything be 
more strictly accurate than this prediction, as 
applied to the serpent of our day? No other 
vertebrate animal grovels upon his belly like 
the serpent, and toward no other animal does 
man show such instinctive hatred and distrust. 
Equally remarkable is the negative geologi- 
cal testimony we have alluded to. Among the 
abundance of fossil remains belonging to the 
post-tertiary period, or that immediately preced- 
ing the historical epoch, no trace of the pure 
ophidian or serpent type is found, though rep- 
tiles of almost every other description are very 
numerous. This form of animal life is hardly 
known in geology. The few specimens extant 
are found to have existed only during the eocene 
and miocene periods, and to have become extinct 
ong before the introduction of man upon the 
stage of being. We are compelled to conclude 
that the present serpent species is, geologi- 


ties which have hitherto surrounded this branch 
of the subject. 
We offer the foregoing as suggestive, “ and 
with all deference to the verdict of science in the 
matter. We have no fear that the character of 
the Bible will suffer, even though it be conclu. 
sively proved that the human species existed for 
long ages back in the dim twilight of the pre- 
historic period. But as the most simple and 
natural conclusion in this case is the one which 
best accords both with revelation and science, 
we trust we shall not be considered immodest 
in thus venturing to differ from those for whose 
patient labors in the field of geology’ we’ have 
the most profound respect. Cc. 8. J. 
YOUTH, AGE “AND DEATH. 
T is in respect to this subject that one of the 
strongest of the devil’s delusions has settled 
down upon mankind. Our ideas of youth and 
old age are the outgrowth of the experience of 
human nature since the fall, and we ought to 
assume asa matter of course that such ideas, 
with such an origin, would be false. What 
should we say of the man who, as the result of 
his own or another’s crime, having spent a large 
part of his life in a state-prison, should assume 
it to be the law of the land that every subject of 
the: government should be placed in his own 
cramped and miserable surroundings? Not a 
whit more reasonable than that, is it for us to 
conclude, judging by our own experience, that 
old age, decrepitude and death, are a part of the 
constitution of God’s government. What do 
we know of the experience of a single being who, 
from his first conception, was never ‘tainted by 
the hateful virus of sin? And until such ac- 
quaintance is made, how unfair it is to assume 
that old age and death are inherent arts of 
God’s government. The bent form of the old 
man, trembling on the brink of the grave, is the 
representative oflength of days, in our experi- 
ence; but how ridiculous it would be to think ofan 
are in that predicament, though he were ten 
thousand years old. God is the oldest being i in 
the universe. He is called the Ancient of ‘Days. 
Yet He is the everlasting fountain of youth. — 
The soul that tenants the body of the tender in- 
fant, is but the breath of his nostrils. “ He only 
hath immortality,” and it is only by our separa- 
tion from him, that our bodies are made the 
subjects of death and its antecedents disease and 
decrepitude. 
But says the objector, “ That is altogether too 


bold a position for you to assume, It is con- 


cally speaking, a very recent introduction ; in-| trary to all the analogies of nature. Does not 
asmuch as, with the exception of the meager |the brute creation suffer equally with, man from 
representation in the two older periods men-| the ravages of decrepitude, disease and death ? 
tioned above, no indications of their presence} Are we not told that they are ‘made to ‘ be taken 
are found until within the limits of the histor-|and destroyed?’ Look, too, at the universal 
ical epoch. In view of these facts the conclusion | sweep that the scythe of time makes i in the veg- 
is natural that God, being offended with the ser-|etable world. How then can you say.t that de- 
pent—hitherto the first among animals—degra-| crepitude and death are not an all- -peryading law, 


she testifies no kind of surprise when he accosts ded him from his high estate, and compelled him | as applicable to man as to the rest of God’s cre- 
her in the language related in the text ; and, in-| 0 assume the form of an extinct, and low order | ation 2?” 


deed, from the manner in which this i is intro-| of vertebrates. 
duced, it appears to be only a part of a conver- 


sation that had passed between them on’ the 
oceasion. ‘ Yea, hath God said) &c. 


If we assume that this transmu- 
tation took place about six thousand years ago, 


What are the conclusions that we must draw 
from this kind of argument? That man is des- 


Had this according to the scriptural record, and that pre-|tined never to rise to be the subject of higher 


creature never been known to speak before his | Viously the serpent, in form similar to man, had | laws than those which govern the brute, or even 
addressing the woman at this time, and on this|Teigned king of the brute creation, far back in| the vegetable creation ? Because the brute is 
subject, it could not have failed to excite her|the remote past—had acquired the faculty of|made to “be taken and destroyed,” shall we as- 


surprise, and to have filled. her with caution.” 


making rude tools, and constructing rough hab-|sume that man is made to “be taken and de- 


Let the reader refer again to our resume of| itations—if we may consider this as a credible | stroyed 2” Let us look a little into the cHarter 


the facts on which the theory of the pre-Adamic| hypothesis, it gives us the key to all the difficul- 


A 








of our liberties, which was given to us when man 
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was first crowned king of the earth. “God cre- 
ated man in his own image ; in the image of God 
created he him.” “And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life; and man became 
a living soul.” What brute can boast such a 
noble origin? On the contrary we are told that 
“out of the ground the Lord formed every beast 
of the field, and every fowl of the air,” and he 
commanded man to have dominion over them. 
There is our position, and there are some of our 
rights and privileges defined. With such radi- 
cal distinctions both in regard to our origin and 
office, shall we by a pitiful system of analagous 
reasoning, attempt ignobly to thrust ourselves 
down into companionship in our own physical 
destiny with the brute and the vegetable ?— 


Again, what a miserable, insignificant image of 


God does this man make, when, cramped with 
rheumatism, racked with gout, bloated with in- 
temperance, and above all when bowed and 
shriveled by that last and worst of all diseases, 
old age, he abjectly strikes his colors to the last 
enemy, death. 


We should assume that all this is no part of 


our legitimate inheritance. If we cannot at 
once drive all the influences of this devilish 
incantation from our experience, let us at least 
banish this infernal programme of proceedings 


written out for us by the skeleton fingers off 


death, from our theory of human destiny. 
The truth is that we are being most egregiously 
abused and robbed of rights and privileges that 
God and Christ have given to us, and which we 
may enjoy in full measure when we get the 
faith and courage to stand manfully for our lib- 
erty. A man passes his forty-fifth or fiftieth 
year. He observes in himself some symptoms 
of waning vigor. He says to himself, “My day 
has experienced its noon-tide strength ; henceforth 
there is before me nothing but decline and dark- 
ness.” No wonder that while in this passive, re- 
trospective, melancholy, minor mood, the vam- 
pire fangs of the disease of old age seize upon him 
and suck his life-blood. The accumulated unbe- 
lief and false imaginations of six thousand years 
of a state-prison experience under the curse, 
weigh upon him, and drag him with accclerating 
momentum to the grave. And what, after all, is 
the character of that lovely past he looks back 
to with such lingering, longing and tearful eyes? 
Is not his retrospection more or less mingled 
with regret for the past follies? “O! that I 
could live my life over again,’ is his exclama- 
tion in view of them. “With the wisdom I 
now have, I would never again so wantonly 
waste the precious hours, and the yet more pre- 
cious life that was granted me.” 

Alas! his view of life is essentially a true one. 
This world is as yet, to a large extent, like the 
swampy realms of fever and ague. Fever burns 
in the hot blood of youth, and ague shakes the 
weak limbs of the aged. But this picture is not 
altogether a gloomy one. It proves that the ele- 
ments ofa new world are already among us. 
Abolish the poison of sin, and its consequences, 
decrepitude and death, and we have remaining 
the vigor and fire of youth, combined with the 
experience and wisdom of age. What more do 
we want, to constitute this world a paradise? Im- 
agine a race of beings inhabiting this world, liv- 
ing beyond the confines of sin, disease and death, 
drinking the elixit of life from the fountain of 
God’s eternal youth and wisdom. Conceive «of 


the vast plans for the improvement and perfection 
of this world which might be pursued uninter- 
rupted by the mutations of life as we have ex- 
perienced it. Think of these plans as being 
pursued from age to age, beyond the sweep of 
the scythe of time, and what more of data do 
we need to enable us to form a measurably 
truthful picture of the bright world that we 
find promised us in the Bible? Is this too bright 
a picture? Are our fancies wild and visionary ? 
temember it is written, “Eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things that God hath prepared 
for them that love him.” H. J. 8. 


FROM OUR ONEIDA BUDGET. 


Oneida Commune, May 10, 1864, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

By that division of labor in the Community 
which gives to each one the service for which he 
has the most attraction and to which he is the 
best adapted, our business abroad falls into cer- 
tain hands, and the rest of us, if we choose, may 
enjoy the seclusion of a hermitage, as to any in- 
tercourse with the world at large. The most 
of our women, for instance, have no need to go 
to a store or shop of any kind for years to- 
gether. Iam one of those who specially appre. 
ciate this immunity. Shopping was always a 
bore to me. I could always more easily com- 
promise my taste and wear a dress less to my 
liking, than to be at the trouble to go from 
counter to counter and perplex myself with the 
thousand choices I might make, and parry the 
thousand suggestions of the disinterested clerks 
as to what I had better have. 
of Community life have relieved me these dozen 
years from every necessity of handling money. 
Currency may fluctuate—it brings no care to 
me. My portmonnaie which has long been bur. 
ied in a box of trifles, 1 took out the other day 
and embalmed a sweet-scented flower in it. 
To what a sublimated use has it come ! 


The arra ngem ente 


Excused from going out on business, and find- 
ing my “ sanctuary privileges” under our own 
roof, it is seldom that I go far away from home 
for pleasure. It was therefore with sensations 
of strangeness that I found myself one morning 
lately (pressed by an unwonted occasion), 
abroad in a railroad car, and presently in the 
street of a busy city, with modern times around 
me. I[had submitted my dress to judicious 
hands, not to appear so antique as to attract 
observation, but felt a little unassured about 
my manners in what was tome in some sense 
foreign society. However, New York state has 
a very liberal etiquette, and is more tolerant 
even than Yankeedom to originals, so that a 
good-natured person may move about here, 
without being much embarrassed by ignorance 
of conventionalities. 

Now for two or three impressions of a_her- 
mit revisiting the world. First, aboard the cars 
I had an inspiring sense of the grandeur of en- 
terprise there is in the department of commu- 
nication in this country as well as in all the world. 
All the science and energy of the age seem to 
be represented in the machinery and attach- 
ments of the railroad, and to be expanding and 
magnifying in perfecting a system of safe and 
rapid communication between all parts of the 
earth. I connect this state of. things with 





prophecies of the latter day. “Many shall ri 
to and fro, and knowledge shall be increase? 
It is the preparation for a nation to be born in 
day when the word of the Lord shall go fort. 
The track is not laid down for selfish commer 
but for the kingdom of Unity. 


The second impression 1 brought home ws 
taken on the side-walk. It wasa sense of tk 
tyranny of fashion, which makes a fastidios 
lady consent to sweep the flag-stone with he 
skirts and carry home on her person the filt 
which it is the duty of the city-scavenger an 
street-sweeper to remove. The extravagane 
of trailing a silk skirt in the dirt is sufficientl 
deplorable, but that those who think they ca 
afford the waste should be guilty of the wntid: 
ness of the fashion, is a marvel tome. Wha 
dainty closets it must make at home; for it is 
not to be supposed the ladies do any thing but 
change and hang away their promenade dresses 
the minute they are in the house ; they could not 
sit down in them. When it is the custom to 
have our side-walks and crossings carpeted, it 
will be time for me to have a trail. 


My third impression was the extravagance 
and improvidence of the-poor in the article of 
children. The cars happened to be delayed in 
view of a cluster of Irish houses, and it was 
wonderful to see the swarms of children be- 
longing there—shoeless, uncombed, unwashed, 
as thick and gnarly (and as bitter no doubt) as 
apples on a self-sown tree. The yard was full, 
and if a mother appeared at the door she had 
one in her arms. The disproportion of children 
to comforts and chances for culture, was piti- 
fully great. Then in returning we had a seat in 
the car near to a poor German family, a man 
and wife with six young children, all girls, and 
every one of them too young not to need a 
mother’s hand to comb, button and tie and tidy. 
But the mother had a baby at her breast; and 
they had come all the way from Minnesota, ri- 
ding night and day, and the children’s faces had 
been innocent of any washing for the whole 
journey—that was plain to beseen. The father 
looked forlorn enough. The mother seemed to 
bow and bend to her burdens with a meek pa- 
tience. The little brood had the inexpressible 
buoyancy of their age, and laughing black eyes 
twinkled through the dirt. But how out of 
joint the number compared with the care pro- 
vided for them. Impressed with this idea, we 
thought the fates were in it when we found at 
the depot a woman with twins in her lap— 
young, poor, unattended, the babies pale and 
puny, not both together so large as one well nour- 
ished suckling ought to be. She was straining 
every nerve in a hopeless endeavor to keep them 
quiet while waiting for a stage, and they looked 
as if crying had always been their milk. Poor 
things! Poor woman! Poor race and gener- 
ation in which quality is sacrificed to quantity ! 

R. 


Tue Viotwn.—This musical instrument has 
found two historians—William Sandys and 8. 
A. Forster—who have written an octavo volume 
of 408 pages, with engravings, and many illus- 
trations, expressly devoted to its history, and 
that of other instruments played on with the 
bow, from the remotest times to the present; 


also an account of the principal makers, English 





and foreign. 
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HIGHLAND CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘ BEVERLY LopGE, HIGHLANDS OF CONN., } 


May 8, 1864. 
To the Editor of the Circular— 

Dear Sir:—Some of your readers may perhaps 
think that I might be better employed than in re- 
porting the discussions of such unworthy con- 
claves as assemble at the haunted house. I hope for 
myself that fortune, which in this instance has ‘en- 
abled me to bring to light the machinations of evil, 
will some day place me in favorable circumstances 
for perceiving and reporting the thoughts of heayen- 
ly spirits, who are doubtless as zealously plotting for 
the furtherance of all that is good and lovely, as the 
“ League of Oppression” are for the prosperity of 
evil. But, in the mean time, I will not complain if 
I am made to serve occasionally in the inferior vo- 
cation of exposing the mysteries of the wicked pow- 
ers, and thus help defeat their enterprises. I hate 
them for the evil they have done to this beautiful 
world—destined by its Creator as the paradise of 
love, peace, happiness and glory; but now, in con- 
sequence of their influences, become an arena of 
conflict and discord; where, though good is the pre- 
vailing element, yet misery, disease and sorrow are 
in common and painful contrast. I rejoice to learn 
from the very representatives of evil, that they are 
now being “crowded to the wall,” and that their 
cause is in a discouraging plight. Let us, therefore, 
dear brother, be encouraged to plod on for the Right 
and the True; for these are destined to win a com- 
plete triumph, and make this world once more an 
Eden. But to the conclave: 

At the conclusion of my last letter, I stated that 
Infidelity, after an unpleasant interruption, had been 
invited by the chairman to conclude his remarks on 
Bible Communism. 

“ Bible Communism,” he resumed, “is based on 
the doctrines of that old book which we have all 
learned to treat with contempt. Its disciples regard 
that printed document as an expression of heaven’s 
revealed will; and the conclusions which they draw 
therefrom are startling, even shocking to sober 
minds. For instance, we have been successful in 
persuading the mass of men that evil, if not omnip- 
otent, is at least omnipresent—that all men sin, and 
must continue to sin while citizens of this world; 
and the great majority of professing Christians do 
not attempt any serious interference with this idea. 
Some even accept it as a cardinal church doctrine, 
and attempt its scriptural defense. Bible Commu- 
nists, on the contrary, boldly maintain that the Bible 
teaches no such doctrine; that such passages as, 
“Tam carnal, sold under sin’—“the good that I 
would I do not, but the evil which I would not that 
I do”—“ the heart is deceitful,” etc.—do not describe 
Christian experience. They declare that the blood 
of Christ is able to cleanse its subjects from all sin; 
that the work of purification and perfection may 
commence at once. They say Jesus came into the 
world to save people from their sins—that what he 
thus attempted he accomplished, and therefore it is 
not only unnecessary but foolish to continue to live 
in sin when they might live in grace. Who can es- 
timate what may result to our cause from such de- 
lusions? I declare it as my opinion that such doc- 
trines must be thwarted, yes, annihilated at all 
hazards.” [ Painful groans were heard from Legality, 
Sectarianism, and others. ] 

When the next speaker arose my attention was 
directed to a distant part of the room, and I failed to 
hear his name announced. He said: 

“With others I regard Bible Communists as ex- 
tremely dangerous to our common cause. It may 
appear incredible, but it is nevertheless true of this 
people, that while they have the greatest reverence 
for our arch-enemy and for his pretended book, 
still they despise all reverence which lacks the 
element of truth, and censure all religious observan- 
ces which are extravagant. They respect forms and 
and rites only so long as they minister good, and 
throw them aside as worthless when they become 
“ dead letters,”—losing their interior vitality. They 
carry this principle so far that I believe they would 
set aside the Bible itself, if it ceased to be a medium 

of the influences of the Great Tyrant of all Good. 
[Sacrilege! Sacrilege! exclaimed several voices. ] 


‘ 


Yes, they sacrilegiously trample under foot most of 
the forms and ceremonies which have been institu- 
ted to keep men away from God. They persistently 
refuse to be content with show and shadows. Never 
has my soul been so vexed by any class of people. 
Many times I have flattered myself that I had suc- 
ceeded in fastening their attention on some symbol 
or ceremony, but must confess that in the end I 
have thus far always failed. I shall be glad to learn 
if others have been more successful in dealing with 
this strange sect.” 

Sectarianism.—I trust the last speaker did not in- 
tend by his closing remark, to cast any slur upon 
me. I disclaim all affinity with Bible Communists. 
I have had no agency in their origin, and have re- 
ceived no aid from them since that unfortunate oc- 
currence. They have no more respect for me than 
for Superstition. They utterly refuse to limit their 
doctrines and observances, in a way to entitle them 
toa place among the popular sects, and to receive 
my fostering care and protection. They avow 
themselves followers of the truth, and are ready to 
perceive and acknowledge it in all departments of 
life, and are equally ready to combat error where- 
ever found. These characteristics do not belong to 
my province, and I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood, that I refuse all responsibility concerning the 
body of people under discussion. 

Legality —Annihilation is my verdict concerning 
this people and their horrible principles. They have 
declared themselves as no longer my servants. The 
allegiance due to me they have transferred to Christ. 
I, who have received the homage of mankind for 
thousands of years, am set aside as unworthy to offici- 
ate in the new dispensation which they proclaim has 
commenced: they prate of an era of Progress, 
Religion and Love, in which Grace shall supplant 
Legality in respect to all the relations of life. All 
the utterances against me and my service by that 
renegade Saul, they receive as worthy of all accep- 
tation. They exhort one another to “stand fast in 
the liberty of Christ, and not be entangled again 
with the legal yoke of bondage.” I counsel that Dis- 
ease, Temptation, and the varied forms of suffering be 
sent upon them until they are ready to cry for quar- 
ter, and promise to follow in the old way of their 
fathers. 

Disease.—I have tried my power upon them, and 
though in some instances have been successful in 
discouraging the faith of individuals among them, I 
must acknowledge that they are very difficult cases 
to manage. They believe in the ability of Christ to 
protect and deliver them from my power. They 
openly preach that the age of miracles is not past; 
and in a few instances it must be confessed that my 
efforts to oppress their bodies have failed; and in 
other cases where I thought my success complete, I 
have been surprised to find them released from my 
grasp. I for along time had the person in whom 
the entire movement was started, by the throat, and 
held him with a firm clutch; but with shame, I have 
to acknowledge that he is no longer my prisoner, 
and that his throat is doing great execution against 
us. [This announcement created intense excite- 
ment, and Disease was severely censured for his 
negligence. | 

Carnality—This people have greatly perplexed 
me. Atone time they are temperate and almost 
ascetic, at another time they are ready to partake of 
the most luxurious things which the world affords. 
On the one hand, they are ready to crucify every de- 
sire, and on the other are ready to give every pas- 
sion its highest gratification. They are ready to en- 
dure all manner of privations and restrictions, and 
yet have the most lively appreciation of all that is 
beautiful and agreeable to the senses. They adopt 
the motto of the old traitor already referred to: 
“ All things are lawful for me, but I will not be 
brought under the power of any.” They are not 
content with the simple enjoyment of things which 
gratify the natural appetites, but are constantly as- 
cribing the pleasure thus received to God, whose 
spirit they pretend to recognize in all the beautiful 
objects of creation. Pure pleasure-secking for 
its own sake, they shun as they would a poisonous 
serpent. Nothing is good, they affirm, without God , 





an eye to his glory. They admit that in the past 
the world and all it contains have been mainly 
controlled by us, but call us usurpers, and predict 
our overthrow, and the restitution of all things to 
God and his children, 

Avarice.—Individual self-ownership they disclaim. 
No one among them says, that “aught of the things 
which he possesses is his own, but they have all things 
common.” Self-seeking in all its forms is despised, and 
treated like an intruder whenever it presents itself. 
They desire wealth, not for its own sake, but as a 
means of acomplishing good results. Among them- 
selves there is no buying or selling; they use lucre 
only as a means of exchange with common society ; 
and some even anticipate that it may one day be al- 
together abolished. A person in joining their soci- 
ety is required to give himself and all he posses- 
ses to the Community, and henceforth, so long as he 
remains a member, has an equal interest with others 
in all that concerns the general prosperity. 

A few other members of the League gave the 
results of their observations of the society under 
discussion, when Oppression again took the word, 
and thus proceeded : 

“Our time is limited, and I am admonished by 
the lateness of the hour, that this discussion must be 
closed, though a number present have not yet spo- 
ken. But, I ask, has not enough already been said 
to convince us of the dangerous character of Bible 
Communism? [ Enough! was the ready response. ] 
Are we not convinced that this society is in intimate 
alliance with our Great Enemy? It stands here 
convicted of unwavering faith in God—in Christ—in 
the Bible—in the doctrine of salvation from sin, and 
the atonement—of despising Superstition, and all 
mere ceremonies—of refusing to become sectarian 
in any form—of following the Truth wherever it 
it leads, and fighting Error wherever found—of turn- 
ing aside from the honored paths of Legality, and 
preaching Liberty and Grace to all who will hear— 
of assailing our favorite dogma, that the age of mir- 
acles is past, and confronting the power of Disease— 
of making all the beautiful objects of the world 
minister to the glory of God—and of despising all 
manner of selfishness! Death, death, I repeat, to 
Bible Communism and all its disciples. This is the 
only certain remedy. Let every vestige of the ac- 
cursed thing be swept from the face of the earth!” 
[Death! Death! resounded from every part of the 
room, emphasized with oaths impossible for mortals 
to utter.] 

You may faintly imagine my sensations, as I 
watched the faces of this diabolical company, and 
heard them declaim against God, and resolve the 
annihilation of the cause to which we haye devoted 
our lives, because it seeks to fulfill the prayer, that 
“the will of God may be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.” I went thither simply to listen to the dis- 
cussion, but as their extreme designs became appar- 
ent, indignation took the place of curiosity, and my 
heart burned with an irrepressible desire to con- 
found these demons on the spot. But how? What 
should Ido? What couldI say ? These thoughts 
suggested my own weakness, and I realized how 
impotent is man to cope single-handed with any one 
of these evil principalities; and at the thought of 
facing alone the entire conclave, my self-sufficiency 
vanished—spirit and body were for the moment 
powerless. Then that passage flashed through my 
mind, “ When I am weak, then am I strong.” Then 
I seemed tobe filled with another life, which 
thrilled every nerve and fiber with heavenly joy, 
and the consCiousness of divine strength: and as 
the word “ Death!” was repeated, by the powers 
beneath, and Oppression arose to suggest his plan 
for carrying the direful sentence against Bible Com- 
munists into execution, my soul struggled for utter- 
ance, and immediately I heard, as it were, my own 
voice echoing from the midst of the assembled con- 
spirators : 

“ Attend, ye demons, to the words of one whom 
ye see not, but who sees you, and has heard your 
machinations. [I looked, and every member of the 
cabal seemed paralyzed with awe and amazement, 
as the voice proceeded.] I know ye intend only 
evil against the great God of the universe, sagainst 





all things are good when done in his name, and with 


his holy purposes, and against those who love and 
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serve him. I know the success which has attended 
your efforts in the past: how ye have oppressed the 
meek and lowly, the gentle and merciful, the poor 
and down-trodden: how ye have blocked the wheels 
of progress, and kept men in ignorance, sin and 
wretchedness: how ye have excited strife between 
man and his brother, and filled this world with 
wretchedness and woe: how, even now, this coun- 
try, designed as the home of Liberty and Improve- 
ment, resounds with your murderous artillery: how 
millions now groan in physical bondage, and other 
millions are crying for deliverance from spiritual op- 
pression. But your days of prosperity are numbered. 
The Sun of Righteousness is rising, and his glorious 
light shall speedily dispel all darkness from the earth, 
and reveal and destroy with its brightness all wick- 
edness. You have been strong ; but your power has 
been over-matched, and your captives are being set 
free. Sin, Disease, Superstition, Infidelity, Selfish- 
ness, and all their kindred, must depart from this 
world—the Lord hath spoken it—and Life, Love, 
Peace, Joy, Wisdom, Progress, shall everywhere 
prevail, and the glory and knowledge of God shall 
cover the earth, asthe waters cover the sea. Ye 
may resolve death to the servants of Righteousness, 
but ye are powerless to destroy asingle soul. Bible 
Communism, the subject of your devilish plotting on 
the present occasion, is an immortal thing, and shall 
never be destroyed. ‘It shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit 
in his season, and its leaf shall not wither’; for it 
seeketh only the good of men and the glory of God. 
But ye shall be driven from the face of the earth into 
outer darkness, there to remain forever, bewailing 
your own misery, and tortured with the horrors of 
everlasting fire. I have finished: now hence, and 
depart instantly from my presence; or I will burn 
this house over your heads, and give you a foretaste 
of the final doom that awaits you.” At this word, 
like frightened animals they rushed pell-mell from 
the apartment, screaming, yelling, howling with de- 
moniacal rage. 

Scarcely had these unearthly sounds died away in 
the distance, when I noticed that the first light of 
aurora had appeared; and immediately I began to 
retrace my steps, and to ponder on the strange scenes 
which I had witnessed. Adieu, GOFFE. 








CORRESPONDENCE. . 


THE SUPERIORITY OF COMMUNISM. 


DEAR Brotrner :—I see more than ever the ne- 
cessity of the spiritual relation of wnity in Christ, as 
a condition to incorporation in the body of Christ in 
Communism. One of the most pertinent objections 
made by opponents is, that it breaks up the sweet 
ties of connubial, parental and filial love. The 
genial, private hearthstone circle, clustering in the 
ties of consanguinity, presents a little paradise. To 
millions, home is the sweetest word in the language. 
The freedom and protection, the thousand voluntary 
ministrations of kindness, the genuine appreciation, 
courtesy and confidence, where the heart may lay 
off its burthens, double its joys and divide its sor- 
rows, make home an institution which we leave with 
tears and return to with gladness. We observe in 
the army that however hard the heart of the soldier, 
an allusion to home melts him. The thought that 
home is in danger maddens him for the bayonet 
charge. If through all his hard and hazardous yo- 
cation, his weary marches shall end at home, he is 
content. Soit is with us all. The family is glorified 
in sentiment and song as divine, as indeed it is. 

In the face of this universal, God-given blessing, 
what has the herding of a mass of humanity in a 
Commune to offer as a compensation? To this utili- 
tarian age we must offer nothing which will not pay. 
Gain is the motive of exchange. How harsh to 
human love is Christ in saying, “If any man come 
to me and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, 
and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” Can any 
thing but infernal terrors induce the acceptance of 
such terms as these. He must indeed be a “jealous 
God” who will not tolerate the relations of which 
himself has written the law on the human heart. 





Nay, but there is a beautiful reconciliation of this 
whole matter to which casual eyes are blind until 
God’s own light reveals it. The holy to the holiest 
leads; the outward is a type of the inward, the lower 
of the higher. How perfect is the peach blossom; 
what a pity that the ruthless blast should scatter its 
pink leaves all sear and unsightly; but is not the 
luscious peach more beautiful and fragrant, and is it 
no compensation that its refreshing juices ravish the 
palate, thrilling the sense with pleasure? What shall 
the poor fledgling do, if he leave the feathery nest 
where the mother bird has brought him his.hourly 
food and brooded him with her sheltering wing? 
Is it no compensation that he can wing the air 
for himself; that the fields of grain wave for his 
supply; that his own back glistens with a brilliant 
coat; and that his natural birdhood carols, swing- 
ing in the flowering tree-tops? Home and family are 
the nursery of the childhood of humanity ; but when it 
comes to the development of its full manhood in 
Christ, it puts away childish things. These domestic 
affections are crucified with Christ, only that they 
may rise again from the dead toa more pure and 
noble activity on a broader, higher plane of duty and 
pleasure. When these affections die, planted in the 
likeness of his death, they do not perish in the death, 
but rise again to purer loves and deeds of his heay- 
enly and immortal relations. So if brotherhood, sis- 
terhood, fatherhood, motherhood or childhood or 
conjugal love, so bless us in the flesh, they are not 
lost in yielding them up in the “new birth,” but in 
the regeneration of life they are continued in unlim- 
ited expansion. Will the infinite Creator be my 
father? Will Christ who took my bitter cup and 
drank all my deep hell’s woe until its anguish con- 
sumed his spirit in shame and darkness, be my 
brother? Will all the illustrious line of patriarchs, 
prophets, kings and martyred heroes and apostles) 
with all the noble women whose deeds of faith and 
love rival the sterner sex in courage and excel them 
in fidelity and tenderness, confess me a beloved 
brother? Willall the holy beings in the wide creation 
welcome me to home and fraternity with them, seek- 
ing forever to bless me? Shall I asa rational man 
prefer the fleshly to the spiritual family ? 

I choose for myself to be named in him of whom 
all the family in heaven is named. If the heavenly 
things are to be so good in the heavenly world, why 
are they not as good here? Indeed, but can we 
have them here? Is His arm shortened that He 
cannot save? Shall we limit the Almighty? Will 
His love or power, or our need ever be greater than 
now? Are sin and selfishness so pleasing to Him 
or useful to us that He wills us to live in them? 
What is the spirit of moral goodness if it has no 
field of action? IfGod had not designed that we 
should love our neighbor as ourselves on earth, he 
would have withheld the command until obedience 
was possible. IfIdo love my neighbor as myself, 
then I seek his good as my own; and what ‘is this 
but perfect Communism as the fruit of Christian per- 
fection? Indeed, we cannot conceive of the genuine 
living principle except as a practical and operating 
power, making our relations and conduct corres- 
pond with it. To profess a principle and practice 
the reverse, is hypocrisy. When we see that the 
claims of God cover all we have and all we are, and 
also that these claims are presented for fulfillment in 
the every day relations of life, so that our duty to 
God is perfectly identical with our duty to man, 
we see that consecration to God involves consecra- 
tion to man. 

Why should Christ claim our money, houses, lands, 
time, talents, a/—in a word, “thy heart”? Does he 
need these for his own personal consumption? No; 
but his creatures do need the avails of them all, and 
for me to hold and use them only for my own self- 
ish ends is to deprive myself of the good they were 
intended to bring me. If to eat were all, then the 
hog or dog have more than I, for they have stronger 
appetite and digestion. If to dress were all, then 
the flowers and birds are my betters, for I cannot 
put on such beauty as they wear. If to possess were 
my bliss, then avarice, the master sin, the love of 
money, which is the root of all evil, should be my 
religion, But no; I am God’s best and highest crea- 
ture, made to do his work and feel his pleasure. I was 





made God-like, and may be restored to God-likeness, 
to fellowship with his life and motives. While God 
works in me I shall never be satisfied until Iam “as 
he is in this world.” What he is, is seen in Christ’s 
words and deeds. If pride or ambition, avarice or 
lust, were his motive-power, they should be mine 
also. He at whose feet the whole world lay, aban- 
doned all, that he might save all through his cross; 
through which all was lost only that it might be 
doubly won and made eternally inalienable. To 
love, is bliss ; love lives and grows by love’s deeds. 
Doing good, is the body of which love is the soul. 
In perfect community of interest, of person and es- 
tate, labor and enjoyment, every act is a deed of 
love. It is heaven on earth, or, as John has it, “ the 
new Jerusalem coming down from God out of hea- 
ven, adorned as a bride for her husband.” Let us go 
in to the “ marriage supper of the Lamb” before the 
door is shut. 

Such, my brother, are my views and feelings. 
But, Oh, how slow and feeble have been my steps to 
reach them. I thank God for all the experience 
which has brought me thus far. O for a vital, 
eternal unity with those who cherish, and with him 
who introduced these principles into the world. I 
will bring all that I can to this temple, and all that 
I cannot bring I will leave behind. I desire to 
come at the practical application of divine principles 
to outward life, and to have the benefit of your fuller 
light and long experience in these things. I have 
not a moment’s thought of a backward step, but 
have counted the cost and put all in the bill. I can 
wait for developments and results as long as it is 
God’s will I should. 


Yours fraternally, Drscrexe. 


From the Continental Monthly. 


THE LOVE LUCIFER. 
BY 8. LEAVITT. 
CHAPTER I. 

The things herein might well remain in soak for 
one decade, at least. The writer certainly did well 
to let a dozen sane, practical years pass between 
these experiences and their narration. 

I was a youth after the own heart of my Presby- 
terian preceptors—proposed to become a Presbyteri- 
an preceptor. The son of a New York merchant, I 


rwas schooled in the schooling of such; and was 


steadfastly minded to know no life-purpose but the 
salvation of sinners. But I was a little restive—felt 
that the limits of the Shorter Catechism were too 
short and strait for me. The shadow of Schleierma- 
cher’s readjustment of Christianity was upon me. 
I felt that some old things were passing away. In 
common with so many others who inclined toward 
the sacerdotal office, I was unconsciously turning 
my back upon it, on account of the crudities con- 
tained in the only existing creeds for which I had 
any respect. American Protestant youth have not 
deen alone in this regard. Says the London Times, 
“The number of men of education and social posi- 
tion who enter into orders is becoming less and less 
every year.” Let then ancient, true, everlasting 
Christianity be speedily adjusted to modern facts, 
lest it further lapse. 

Free thoughted, earnestly disposed toward the ac- 
quirement and dissemination of absolute, spiritual 
truth, as was not unnatural, I thoroughly investiga- 
ted the “Supernaturalism” of the day. I soon as- 
sented to the general proposition that sociability 
with the invisibles is practicable, if not profitable; 
but ever held at a cheap rate the philosophies and 
religions, harmonious and other, which the full- 
blooded ghost-mongers so zealously promulgated. 
I still maintain that great good will result from 
these chaotic developments; for instance, that the 
impartial mind will find in them that scientific 
foundation for beliefin much of the supernatural- 
ism (to repeat the absurd expression) of the Bible, 
of which the age stands in such woful need. - That 
this generation does experience such a lack, is made 
sufficiently apparent in the “ Essays and Reviews.” 
On no other point are the noble freemen who there- 
in and thereby grope after the “readjustment,” so 
utterly deaf, dumb, halt, and blind,-as they are in 
respect to Scripture miracles. In fact, these writers 
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cast the most wondrous of the acte sanctorum to the 
winds. Methinks the more thoughtful and earnest 
men of Christendom must, then, assent to the propo- 
sition that we have pressing need of a new flood of 
such practical phenomena as sturdy old Baxter gave 
to the Sadducees of his day, in his “ Certainty of the 
World of Spirits.” Whether these strange doings 
gradually cease, or take on new and more striking 
aspects, I doubt not they will help to give a healthy 
vigor to our emaciated faith in the existence of an 
unseen and spiritual world. Let us not, then, utter- 
ly scorn the strange rabble who have rushed head- 
long after this curiousest curiosity of modern times— 
except the rebellion—even though they may remind 
us of “ the Queen’s ragged regiment of literature.” It 
should be taken for grantec that so startling a noy- 
elty would attract the’ floating scum of society, 
whether the solid folk heeded or derided it. 

Though the following narrative may bring upon 
me ar infinite derision, I have long felt that it 
should be published, on account of the light it 
throws upon some of the most mysterious facts of 
existence. Others may have had similar experien- 
ces; but, if so, pride keeps them from confessing 
how utterly they have been hoodwinked and en- 
slaved by those invisible loafers who form so large a 
portion of the new-comers, and who are permitted 
—not to put on too fine a point—to do the dirty 
work of cleansing the modern mind of its gross Au- 
gean Sadduceeism. The only theory promotive of 
self-complacency that I could ever concoct, as to 
why I was put through such an ordeal, is, that I was 
suffered for my own and the general benefit to see 
the dangers of necromancy, and especially the awful 
psychodynamical methods used by spirits to obsess 
and gradually craze human brains. I, at least, re- 
ceived a scare that made me careful, ever after, how 
I called spirits from the vasty deep, or elsewhere. 
After passing perils manifold, both carnal and spirit- 
ual—having gone, torrent-borne, through the yawn- 
ing chasms represented in Cole’s “ Voyage of Life” 
pictures, 1 come into calmer seas, the lines fall in 
pleasant places; and now I sit me down, in life’s 
high noon—haying lighted on a certain place where 
was aden (a pleasanter than Bunyan’s)—to write 
the strange things that befell me in the seeming long 
ago—the dew and freshness of my youth. And 
though I be reckoned of many a dreamer of dreams, 
he shall not, I think, go unprofited, who can rightly 
“read my rede.” 

To come, then, to the details. I had been for sey- 
eral months, whether wisely or unwisely doth not 
appear, a link in one of those human chain rings 
supposed to be as peculiarly receptive of extra and 
super and ultra mundane facts as a legislative “ ring” 
is of the loose change of the lobby ; and had sought 
in vain for personal contact with the world to come, 
when one afternoon a streak of the “od” lightning 
suddenly ran down my right arm, as I sat in my 
private apartment, and behold I was a “ writing 
mejum.” The usual “ proofs” of relationship were 
given. Not being very credulous, however, I did 
not, at first, acknowledge them as such. But as my 
time was at my own disposal just then, I gave my- 
self up to the influence for several days. The con- 
sequence was, that I became so thoroughly mesmer- 
ized, or “ biologized,” that I ceased to be complete 
master of my own faculties, and was forced to give a 
half assent to all the absurdities that were commu- 
nicated. Be it understood, then, that these expe- 
riences are given as those of a person whose will, 
whose very soul and proprium had been temporarily 
subjugated by some other will or wills; and whose 
natural powers of discrimination were as much dis- 
traught as are those of the subjects of the itinerant 
biologist; who are made to believe, most firmly, 
that cayenne pepper is sugar, that water is fire, that 
a cane isasnake. As for the readers of this period- 
ical who still insist that even animal and spiritual 
magnetism are humbugs, I can only say, with the 
author of the “Night Side of Nature,” “ How close- 
ly their clay must be wrapped about them!” For 
one, I have generally avoided any witnessing of mar- 
vels of this class—priding myself in believing in 
their occurrence because of the pure «@ priori reason- 
ableness of the thing. 

It will be observed that in this, as in most other 





alleged intercourses with the invisible world, there 
is a persistent, continuous attempt to excite the van- 
ity of the mortal who is venturing the dangerous ex- 
periment. Ifthe secret history of all the modern 
mediums were revealed—no matter what their nat- 
ural disposition to vanity—it would be found that 
the vast majority of them had been incessantly flat- 
tered by their spiritual familiars, and each informed 
that he or she was the very individual of whom a 
ferlorn, misguided world had been all this while in 
anxious expectation! This appears to have been 
the history of necromancy from the beginning. Flat- 
tery has ever been the chief stock in trade of those 
beings who are so properly called “seducing spir- 
its.” ’Tis ever with glozing words that these chil- 
dren of the wilderness gain the ear and the affec- 
tions, and entrance through the heart-gates kept by 
Parley the Porter. Let me not be supposed to in- 
clude in this class all the spirits who have been of 
late years so busy among us mortal and immortal 
Yankees. I consider that the old expression, “ white, 
black, and gray,” fully describes the denizens of the 
“interior.” In fact, all seers insist that human crea- 
tures, in and out of the body, appear to them white 
or variously shaded toward black, according to their 
moral status. It is probable that the reason why 
the black and gray varieties have been so almost ex- 
clusively heard from, of late, is to be found in the 
fact, that it is contrary to the laws of God and na- 
ture for us to seek society beyond the terrestrial 
plane; and that our only proper course, in this re- 
gard, is to avoid the supernatural, as a general 
thing; and when it is apparently thrust upon us, to 
have only so much to do with it as is quite inevita- 
ble. When the authorities of heaven have anything 
to say to a mortal, they will force him to listen, if 
necessary—even if they have to throw him, like 
Paul, from his horse. 

Well, I had embarked, like Virgil, or Dante, on 
my perilous tour through Hades. There was, at 
once, acrowding about my pathway (only a bridle 
path) of ostensible, estimable deceased relatives, 
who, after imparting a variety of priceless informa- 
tion, started off in the usual style, magnifying mine 
office. According as their influence over my ra- 
tional faculties became more complete, the propor- 
tions of their Munchausenisms increased. Unfortu- 
nately for the duration of the fantasy, their jumble 
of Scripture prophecies concerning me—which was 
then made to appear nearly coherent—was so 
plainly writ, that as soon as the blockade of my fac- 
ulties was raised, the illusion, never more than half 
complete, was dispelled. My “great mission” was 
not fully developed at the first session; but when I 
became perfectly clairaudient (I never became clair- 
yoyant), and could dispense with the pencil, a queer 
mixture of metempsychosis and Parseeism was 
poured into my ear. It ran somewhat as follows: 
The two beings first created were, a Lucifer predom- 
inant in love, and a Lucifer predominant in intellect ; 
whom we may call the Love Lucifer and the Intel- 
lectual Lucifer. The latter was the individual who 
fell, who played the copperhead in Eden, and has 
been kicking up such a bobbery ever since. The 
story ran, that these two persons—the original Ah- 
riman and Ormozd—have been tilting against each 
other all through earth’s career—appearing in the 
forms of the principal good and bad men. Thus 
their quarrels gave the outline and the skeleton to 
the whole story of Adam’s race. According to this 
new “philosophy of history,” these spirits of light 
and darkness have been, from the beginning, striv- 
ing for the mastery ; on the one hand, in the persons 
of the most eminent saints, from Abraham to Augus- 
tine, and others not yet canonized; on the other 
hand, in the persons of the world conquerors noted 
for heartless intellectuality, from Nimrod to Napo- 
leon (shall we add Jeff. Davis’). Well, I, great I, 
was to enjoy the distinguished honor of finishing the 
list of Love Lucifers; and, after winding up the 
small affairs of earth, was to lock up the other big 
dog—after he had appeared in his last great role— 
and then inaugurate the millennium—a_ new latter- 
day Jacob’s ladder having been established in the 
center of Africa to forward the work. 

It soon appeared that there was a star, a prima 
donna, in this company who—after adding a few 





loose planks to life’s little stage—were striving to 
still personate mortals and “put off immortality. A 
deceased damsel, of whom I had heard as “a morn- 
ing star among the living,” appeared now, as “a 
Hesper among the dead,” and was imposingly in- 
troduced to me, by a quasi near “ relative,” as being 
only too happy to learn that she was one half of the 
eternal unit of which I was the complement. I be- 
gan to be as lordly and self-satisfied as the bewil- 
dered sot in the “Taming of the Shrew.” After 
exhausting my small stock of writing paper, I con- 
cluded to allow my new friends to spend their lo- 
quacity on some old college note books, the handi- 
work of a relative—every other page being blank. 
The venerable professors of Columbia College 
would have had their dignity and propriety quite 
frightened out of them, had they seen what weird 
statements were presently sandwiched in with their 
dry disquisitions on science and philosophy. When- 
ever an especially startling announcement was 
made, a furious gust of the “od” would run down 
my arm; and each word would be made to cover 
half a page. We went into the new business regard- 
less of expense. 

My invisible charmer, who had—it must be said, 
not very prudishly—proposed for my hand, no 
sooner got possession of it, than “ she” began to pro- 
test that when she learned what a splendid fate was 
in store for her, as tender to my royal highness, she 
could only weep for joy for several days. Presently 
she sent out through my captive digits the following : 

“We have, indeed, a long journey to travel to- 
gether, most loving partner; and how my innermost 
soul exults, in view of that unending oneness, of 
soul and spirit, which is to be our portion!.... 
Ah me, why was I chosen to join my eternal being 
with yours? when innumerable seraphs would sa- 
lute you “husband” with enthusiastic joy and grat- 


Here is one plain fact, whatever else may be 
doubted. After conversing for two days with this 
extraordinary visitor, I became most desperately in 
love with her, or him, or it—as you please. Though 
past my majority, my placid nature had never be- 
fore been thoroughly aroused in this direction.— 
Now, by reason of the tact and knowledge of my 
nature, possessed by the invisible party, and still 
more because of my state of mesmeric subjection, I 
was sighing like a furnace ora Romeo. Not Ulysses, 
Circe-tempted—not Sintram seeking his Undine— 
not the hapless sailor wight pursuing the maiden of 
the mer, was more utterly enamored than was I. As a 
proof that I was no bad specimen of the “ gushing” 
persuasion, at this period, read the following express- 
ive though sometimes commonplace retort. I do not 
profess to know, and do not much care, whether it 
was the utterance of an artful fiend, a misguided 
saint, or one of those “ sympathetic spirits” of whom 
Swedenborg makes frequent mention. According 
to his statement, these beings are in such a condi- 
tion, that whenever they come in contact with a 
mortal, they chime in with and encourage the views 
and tendencies of their terrestrial acquaintance; and 
often, without meaning it, lead him into great er- 
rors—being themselves used as cats’ paws by deci- 
dedly evil spirits. But here isthe tender missive, 
which I transcribe from between two heavy pages of 
notes on the Aristotelian and Baconian philosophies : 

“T thought that I had experienced the joys of recip- 
rocal affection ; but never until now have begun to re- 
alize what an unbounded sea of bliss two kindred 
soulscan bathe in. Ah! who could have convinced 
me that so much rapture could be crowded into a few 
moments, as was mine while you were pouring forth 
the inexhaustible treasures of your mind upon my 
entranced ear? Spare me the sudden transition 
from mere esteem to such huge, melodious, -irresist- 
ible outpouring of affection. It takes away my 
strength ; while the expression of my warm feelings 
can never so affect your sturdy, much tried, trouble- 
scathed manhood.” 

You see that the flattery is never forgotten. But 
adulation is an instrument of the weak as well as of 
the deceitful. The utterer of this may have been 
innocent of fraud, and, like myself, mesmerized into 
following the will of a more powerful being. 
Again, the purpose of this being may haye been a 
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good one. Such, and so many, and so great, and 
varied, and strange, seem to be the possibilities and 
dangers of the inner life. 

A systematic series of attempts seems to have 
been made—by some person or persons to the de- 
ponent most emphatically unknown—to get my cool, 
phlegmatic nervous system and brain excited. The 
two principal means made use of to complete the 
obsession were, that just mentioned, and the an- 
nouncement of a succession of “big things,” as 
about to occur—the biggest kind of things—those 
the expectation of which was best calculated to set 
my brain in a whirl. It will be seen, in the sequel, 
that, failing to thoroughly accomplish their purpose 
by such means, my spirit friends or fiends, as the 
case may be, undertook the bug-o-boo, frightening 
process; which was apparently working success- 
fully, when their operations, in that style, were sud- 
denly brought to a final close, by some means which 
must ever, I suppose, remain unknown to ‘me. The 
startling events stated as imminent were generally 
made dependent upon the clairvoyant opening that 
had been promised me. 

The first beatific vision that was to greet my gaze 
would be, of course, that one which I was to behold 
most frequently throughout the sons without end— 
even the face of that radiant being who had gone be- 
fore to await me in the angelhood; where, beaming 
seraphic upon me forever, it was to be to me the 
embodiment of all ideals of loveliness, grace, refine- 
ment, love. In its every lineament I was to read 
and decipher an endless series of ever fresh and most 
celestial arcana—was continually to find new proof 
of love and wisdom, and of the divine ability to 
adapt human to human. Since the love of the mate 
is next to the love of the Maker, it is no profanity 
to say that, 

“ when I'd been there ten thousand years, 
Bright, happy as the sun, 

I'd have no less days to sing its praise 
Than when I first begun.” 

Instead of through a fast-waning honeymoon of 
love, that face was to entrance me while the sun of 
heaven stood in the zenith of heaven—and we read 
that there is no night there, forevermore. Was not 
this promised sight a sufficient cause for excitement ? 
What prospect—save that of a vision of Deity— 
could be better adapted to arouse the loftiest and 
most exquisite emotions? What better fitted to 
gather into one all long-cherished feelings of admira- 
tion and reverence for the noble of the other sex— 
to aggregate and revive all those chivalrous, gal- 
lant, elevating, purifying, tender thoughts which we 
have ever had, with regard to them, in our highest 
moments ? 

Some reader may say: “ Why will you thus at- 
tempt to dignify ideas that you acknowledge were 
excited in a confused brain, by apparently mischiey- 
ous or irresponsible spirits?” I answer, that even if 
the immediate exciting cause of this current of ideas 
was some ill-designing being, the ideas themselves 
were not, necessarily, either evil or undignified ; and 
that only such portion of the brain was addled as 
would be likely to rebel against the obsession. 

Waiting the appointed hour, I sat imagining the 
scene. Isaw myself suddenly rising (“sudden Ianthe 
rose”) from the prone body and all circumjacent 
grossness—rising, through clouds and darkness, to 
some delightsome plane of the inner world. A doz- 
en yards in front of me, beside a graceful tree, 
would stand “the only.” Wewould gaze at each 
other, with intense scrutiny, for some moments. 
Each would think, “There is plenty of time ; it is to 
last forever.” We would even look about us, still 
saying nothing. Being eternally modelled, fitted, 
fore-ordained, and predestinated for each other, love 
‘arrows would, of course, have pierced our centers of 
palpitation at the first mutual glance. Still, though 
quivering with emotion, neither would be disposed 
to lessen the distance. Methought we would even 
seat ourselves on the mossy banks—the dozen yards 
still intervening—and, each leaning back against a 
tree, would “face the enemy”—the eternal joy- 
sharer, sorrow-sharer, worship, wisdom, love, pity, 
wonder, use, sport, hope-sharer ; while, occasionally, 
a premonitory, prophetic pang of rapture out of the 
coming eternities of bliss would thrill through us. 





I had even a fancy that there would be no inter- 
change of words, no lessening of the coy distance of 
space and manner, during this first interview. “It 
is to last so long! so long!” Again, I fancied that 
we might sit there only weeping, as we looked and 
loved. “So long! so long!” Tender, dewy eyes 
wandering naively, innocently, over each feature of 
face and form—inquiry, wonder, joy in them— 
pleased surprise, that such and such points of the 
vision should be as they are. Indefinite longings 
becoming definite, as all things longed for appear 
embodied, as faith is lost in sight. Again, I imag- 
ined laconic speech might ensue—like the single-line 
dialogue of Greek tragedies. But here the wings of 
imagination drooped, and I could only see the separa- 
tion. She would glide toward me. Her warm fin- 
ger-tips would touch my palm, her tender azure 
eyes would beam once fully and closely upon me. 
One moment I would see the inner heaven opened ; 
and the next—the familiar furniture of my room 
would be before me. Thus I imagined. The cu- 
rious may learn what actually befell, on a future oc- 
casion. 
To be continued. 


PRAYER. 
Lord! my heart is wounded, 
Thou canst heal! 
Lord! thou knowest by griefs surrounded 
What I feel! 
Weak and faint, I kneel before thee, 
Scarce have power for aid to implore thee, 
Mists of night seem gathering o’er me 
While I kneel ! 


Jesus! help my feeble spirit, 
Save thine own! 
I can only plead thy merit, 
Thine alone! 
Prayer, my. last resource seems failing, 
Fear, my prostrate soul assailing ; 
Help me with thy grace prevailing, 
From thy throne ! 


Help me when the waves of anguish, 
O’er me roll! 
Help me, when with grief I languish ; 
Make me whole! 
See the crushed seed, broken lying ; 
Hear the thirsty desert sighing, 
Send thy dew—revive the dying, 
Save my soul! 
EDWARD BRINLEY. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The old rallying cry, “Onward to Richmond!” 
has been revived within the last two weeks, with im- 
proved prospects of realization. The plan of the 
present campaign appears to have been better con- 
ceived than its predecessors, and the means for its 
accomplishment more ample. While Grant confront- 
ed Lee with the Army of the Potomac, General But- 
ler started at the head of a large force, variously es- 
timated from thirty to sixty thousand, for Richmond 
via the James river; while Gen. Sheridan and Gen. 
Sigel, the former with a large cavalry force, were 
sent to operate upon Lee’s communications. Re- 
ports up to the present time indicate the general 
success of this combined movement, with prospects 
of a complete victory over Lee, and the probable cap- 
ture of Richmond. Butler is reported to have de- 
feated Beauregard, who was on his way to reinforce 
Lee, and to have forced him into circumstances 
where it is impossible for him to help Lee, or suc- 
cor Richmond ; while Butler is himself within a 
few miles of that city, and possibly ere this has 
knocked for admittance. Sheridan reports that he 
has been successful in his mission, as is doubtless 
the case with Sigel, though nothing definite has yet 
been received from him. General Grant commenced 
his onward march on Wednesday the 4th inst.— 
skirmished with the enemies’ pickets the same day, 
since which time the thunder of battle has been al- 
most continuous. The carnage on both sides has 
been very great. The wounded are numbered by 
scores of thousands; but as the first estimates are 
likely to be exaggerated, we prefer to wait for more 





reliable statements. The Union army appears to 
have maintained its ground from the first, and after 
the severe battles of Thursday and Friday to have 
had much the best of it. On Friday night Lee 
withdrew from the battle-field of the Wilderness in 
the direction of Richmond, and was immediately 
pursued by Grant, and forced to fight again and 
again near Spotsylvania Court House, where Grant 
achieved a great victory, and compelled Lee to con- 
tinue his retreat, vigorously pursued by the Union 
army. «Important war movements have taken place 
in other departments, but the reported results are 
yet undecisive. 

P. 8., Monday 16. Dispatches from Gen. Butler 
announce the commencement of an attack on Fort 
Darling and the capture of some of the outworks of 
that stronghold. Gen. Sheriden, of the Union cay- 
alry, after destroying Lee’s railroad communications 
with Richmond, south of the North Anna river, and 
entering the outer lines of the defenses of Rich- 
mond, is reported to have joined Gen. Butler on 
the James river. Gen. Grant’s army is reported to 
be south of the river Po, in pursuit of Lee. The Reb- 
el cavalry chief, Gen, J. E. B. Stuart, is said to be shot. 

It 1s proposed, by a bill now pending in the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, to send the oil from the oil re- 
gion of that state to market through pipes. The 


company to be formed for this purpose takes the title 
of “The Subterranean Transportation Company,” 
and the proposed capital is one million dollars. Bar- 
rels are no where in this plan. 


Tue Paris Monde says: “ The Duke Luynes is ex- 
ploring the Dead Sea on board a small steamer, the 
Segar, which was built for him at Toulon, sent to 
Jaffa in pieces, and thence carried to the Dead Sea 
on camels. The Arabs in the neighborhood, struck 
with amazement at the sight of this tiny vessel mov- 
ing over the water in a way inexplicable to them, 
firmly believe that it is a demon which has risen 
from the bottom of the accursed Lake of Sodom.” 


TuE London correspondent of the Hvening Post, 
who is an intimate friend of Garibaldi, writes that 
he learned from the General himself that he left 
England “because the English Government hinted 
to him that his continued presence would embarrass 
them with regard to the French Government.” 


“SURE DELIVERY BY THE SHORTEST 
ROUTE.” 


We have the pleasure of announcing that the bun- 
dle of CrrcuLars for the Oneida Community now 
reaches its destination by the shortest possible tray- 
eling route. The last No. was sent from here at 8: 
30 A. M. on Monday, and was distributed to the Com- 
munity at 8: 30 the next morning. Indeed, it might 
have been distributed before midnight on Monday, 
as it reached the Depot at 11: 5, p. m. Thus the 
time is reduced to about 15 hours instead of 48, 
which was the regular mail time at first. This dis- 
patch, however, is not due to improved mail arrange- 
ments, but to the superior enterprise of the Ex- 
PREss System. We send the Community bundle by 
way of Springfield instead of New York, and the 
Express messengers are accommodating enough to 
deliver it to the night Baggage Master. The cost is 
a little more than it would be by mail, but the gain 
of time is worth the difference. We should be glad 
to send all our mail matter by the same conveyance, 
if it were not contrary to law. We hope the Post 
Office department will look out for its own interests 
and not let the Express system get away its busi- 
ness. 


AN experienced dentist, at a recent Dental Con- 
vention in Hartford, after explaining the nature of 
chloroform, laughing gas, &c., remarked with a 
good deal of emphasis, that he had for sometime dis- 
carded them. On being asked what he considered a 
good substitute for these supposed pain-killers, he re- 
plied, “ The grace of God.” 


INSTEAD of saying to the Southern States, as Scott 
proposed, “ Hrring Sisters, depart in peace!” the 
Northern States seem to have adopted the more af- 
fectionate and practically judicious expression— 
“ Frantic Sisters, we will take care of you!” and last 
week’s work in Virginia, is probably the. final fra- 
ternal hug before taking the crazy ones to the hos- 
pital. 


